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The first trouble was weather. 
The Pueblo sailed through the 
Korea Strait into the Sea of Ja- 
pan and into a severe gale. The 
storm forced the ship 150 miles 
off the Korean coast. Heavy 
seas swept her decks. It was all 
Bucher could do to keep the 
top-heavy vessel afloat. The aft- 
ermath of the storm was to af- 
fect the direction and velocity of 
the ocean currents for a week, 
complicating navigation. But as 
the wind abated, the Pueblo re- 
sumed her course northwards. 

When she reached the 42nd 
parallel, she stopped. After a 
year and a half, she was finally 
on station. 

At one point on January 15 
Bucher steered seaward to exer- 
cise the machine guns. Icing 
made the tarps difficult to 
remove and there was the same 
old trouble in hitting anything 
with the guns, something that 
Bucher had not reported to his 
superiors. After firing, the guns 
were recovered for, as it turned 
out, the last time. 

The next day the Pueblo 
moved up almost to the Soviet- 
North Korean border where ic- 
ing was so bad Bucher ordered 
20 men out with salt and leather 
mallets in a ‘‘full-scale attack.” 
On the 16th the Pueblo moved 
down the coast to the Chongjin 
area where she laid to while 
Bucher determined the direction 
of the current. It was running 
southwest, parallel to the coast. 

FIRST SIGHTINGS 
Off Chongjin the Pueblo ob- • 
served several vessels, includ- 
ing Japanese fisherman, and lis- ; 
tened. Hostile radar did not pick • 
her up. On January 18 the Pueb- • 
lo moved south to Songjin, about 


130 miles north of Wonsan. 
There the invisible fingers of 
North Korean radar found the 
Pueblo'! It was search rather 
than fire-control radar, howev- 
er, so Bucher was not con- 
i' cerned. 

; Along the way Bucher would 
<! stop the Pueblo, so the two civil- 
ian oceanographers, Iredale and 
j Tuck, could make Nansen casts, 
r a process of dropping a long line 
£ overboard with sample bottles 
i attached to measure water tem- 
* perature and salinity. Iredale 

> had only reported aboard Janu- 
l ary 5, having come in from his 
•! office in Washington. Both he 

and Tuck had served on the 
v Banner and knew all about the 
kind of harassment the Pueblo 
v could expect.’ 

> As a deep Nansen cast could 
! take six hours, the Pueblo was 
? lying to much of the time, drift- 
i ing with the current. During 

such periods careful* watch was 
( kept of the ship’s position be- 
; cause she could not start up 
. without risk of tangling the ca- 
ble in her screws. 

In Yokosuka Murphy had not- 
ed his gyro compass had a one 
and a half degree easterly er- 
» ror. The loran-C fixes at night 
; averaged a five-mile northwes- 
terly error due to distortion 
; from the so-called “night ef- 
)■ feet” on radio beacons, so Mur- 
phy also relied on celestial navi- 
gation and occasional radar 
; checks of the distance offshore. 

; To be on the safe side, the Pueb- 
■| lo usually went out to 52 miles 
at night. Any time the ship 
came within two miles of North 
Korea’s claimed 12-mile limit, 

■ Bucher had a standing order 
' that he be awakened if he was 
not on deck. But in the Sea of 
Japan there was a good north- 
.> • south loran beacon, so the skip- 
>, per got his sleep. 

CLOSE TO KOREA 
“I never felt any doubt as to 


where we were,” Murphy re- 
called. On the five or 10 times 
the Pueblo moved to within 13 
: miles or so of the coast, she 
used radar to confirm her posi- 
l tion. Once she came within 12.8 
^ miles of land when men were 
r working aloft on an antenna, 
y and Bucher steered into an off- 
• shore sea to reduce roll. That 
! u was as close as he came to 
V North Korea. 

Weather prevented general 
; quarters drills on the way north, 

> and because they interfered 
i with the ELINT work, they 
; weren’t held while on station. 

' The same was true of repel 
boarders drills. None, in fact, 
had been held since Yokosuka. 

On the night of the 19th the 
Pueblo lay off Mayang Do, 
some 50 miles north of Wonsan. 

, Navigational fixes were made 
every 20 minutes, but the radar 
; was lit off sparingly to avoid de- 
tection from shore interceptors. 

Around dusk on the 21st a sub , 
chaser passed 500 to 1,000 yards 
from the Pueblo, apparently 1 
bound for Wonsan at 25 to 30 1 
knots. She paid no attention to J 
the Pueblo, and the bridge no- 
ticed no unusualactivity on her 
decks. Bucher considered his or- 1 
der to break radio silence with ( 
Japan only after he felt he had 
been detected. He talked things 1 
over with Lts. Harris and Schu- : 
macher and decided the Pueblo 


had not been spotted. 

On the night of the 21st, Buch- 
er headed for the Wonsan area, 
his last stretch of shore surveil- 
lance. 

As the Pueblo cruised slowly 
along the coast, listening, anoth- 
er group of men stealthily crept 
through the night towards the 
Demilitarized Zone dividing 
North and South Korea. There 
were 31 of them, all officers in 
the North Korean Army. Each 
carried a submachine gun, pis- 
tol, nine grenades and five days’ 
rations. 

On the night of January 17 
about 10:30 the group, com- 
manded by Senior Lieutenant 
Kim Chong Hun, cut through the 
barbed wire defenses and en- 
- tered South Korea. Their desti- 
• nation was the Blue House, offi- 
; cial residence in Seoul of South 
Korean President Park Chung 
Hee. 

“Our main target was ... to 


chop off President Park’s head 
and to shoot to death his key 
subordinates,” said one of the 
men, Junior Lieutenant Kim Sin 
Cho of the 124th North Korean 
Army Unit. 

On January 19 they happened 
upon four South Korean wood- 
cutters. The assassin team 
threatened them with death and 
the destruction of their village if 
they told anyone what they had 
seen. But when the team moved 
on, the woodcutters called po- 
lice. The North Koreans were 
spotted again late January 21 
and police dispersed them, kill- 
ing and capturing a number of 
them. 

The United Nations command 
immediately asked for a meet- 
ing with North Korea at Pan- 
munjom. .It was scheduled for 
January 24. No one at Yokosuka 
thought it necessary to advise 
the Pueblo of the incident. What 
bearing would an assassination 
attempt have on her mission? 

January 22 • began routinely 
enough. 

The Pueblo lay dead in the 
water about 18 to 20 miles off 
the nearest land, the island of 
Ung Do at the mouth of Yung- 
hing Bay on which Wonsan was 
located. Tuck and Iredale made 
Nansen casts and Harris’s men 
dialed and listened in the Sod 
Hut. Rosales, meanwhile, was 
developing his skills as a 
sketcher, an interest he had re- 
cently picked up. 

The Pueblo scarcely had the 
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very delicate equipment. Hayes 
took almost 14 hours to make 
the connection. 


look of a Navy ship. In keeping 
with their ‘‘cover as a research 
vessel, Bucher and his men 
wore civilian dress. The captain 
usually put on everyday slacks 
and a leather^ flight jacket and 
wore a tassled wool ski hat to 
keep his ears warm. The ensign 
was kept stowed. 

It was a bright day, but hazy 
The sea was calm. Weather 
forecasts out of Yokosuka, in 
fact, had been pretty good: 
about 75 per cent accurate 
Schumacher gazed shoreward 
at the rocky coastline with the 
gray-brown mountains rising 
above it. “Lord,” he said, “can 
you imagine fighting on that? 

Shortly after noon two gray 
government fishing trawlers 
with the North Korean flag 
painted on their stacks ap- 
proached and circled the Pueblo 
at about 100 yards. Their crew- 
men, dressed in standard orien- 
tal fishing garb— bearskin coats 
over a bare chest— stood among 
the fishing gear on deck looking 
at the Pueblo/ 

THE PUEBLO SPOTTED 
Bucher ordered his men to 
stay below so the trawlers, Rice 
Paddy and Rice Paddy I, 
wouldn’t think it unusual t 0 see 
so many men aboard a 176-foot 
ship. The trawlers' moved a mile 
and a half north, apparently 
talking 1 things over. Then they 
cruised back and circled the 
Pueblo at 30 yards while the 
Americans photographed them 
from the bridge. They were the 
first ships to show any interest 
in the Pueblo. 

• “I considered ourselves de- 
tected and was certain they 
would report us to authorities at 
Wonsan,” so Bucher decided to 
break radio silence. At 1500 
hours, the ship's radioman, Lee 
Roy Hayes, sat down at his 
transmitter to try and raise Ja- 
pan. He was to remain on watch 
for the next 24 hours. 

The Banner had often had 
trouble reaching Japan and had 
told Buch&r to expect the same. 

The receiving station in Japan 
changed frequencies often to 
avoid eavesdropping. It was. a 
problem coordinating transmis- 
sion with this and calibrating 


The SITREP, addressed to 
Commander Task Force 96 
Johnson wearing another hat- 
told Japan the Pueblo had been 
dead in the water, had been 
sighted by unarmed trawlers 
which came close aboard and 
that possibly they had been sent 
out by a subchaser which 
passed nearby th e evening be- 
fore. Hayes asked for a commu- 
nication schedule for the next 
day, January 23. 

That night, as usual, the 
Pueblo moved 25 miles offshore. 
Down in the wardroom, the offi- 
cers tried to identify the trawl- 
ers and decided they were of the 
Lentra class, a Russian type. 

It was a fairly busy night- 
visual or electronic contacts 
with 18 vessels one of which 
passed within 3,000 yards. At 
0145 someone spotted a large or- 
ange flare that burned for about 
30 seconds in the distance. 
Bucher, when notified, did not 
attach any importance to it and 
did not consider the Pueblo had 
been under surveillance. 
MORNING WAS QUIET 
The 23rd was hazier than the 
day before, almost foggy. “We 
felt if anything was going to 
happen, it would have happened 
during the night,” Schumacher 
recalled. Nothing had. 

In fact, both Bucher and Steve 
Harris felt the mission had been 
unproductive. Harris had told 
him the day before of low profi- 
ciency levels among some of the 
research personnel which less- 
ened their intelligence-gathering 
ability. ' 

It had been too overcast to 
shoot the stars at daybreak and 
the Pueblo was a little east and 
south of where she wanted to 
be. So at 0730 she set out full 
ahead towards her position of 
the day before. At 1000 Lacy, 
the officer of, the deck, stopped 
the^ Pueblo in what was consid- 
ered the best position to inter- 
cept commercial and naval 
shipping transmitting along the 
coast. 

Steve Harris, meanwhile, had 
been working on an emergency 
destruction procedure for the 
Sod Hut. That morning Peppard 
typed it* up and posted it after 
all the technicians had initialed 
to show they had read it. 
Harris had felt all along there 
was too much classified infor- 
mation aboard and that the 
weighted bags-Peppard had 
eight of them under his desk— 
weren’t’ enough ot jettison all of 
it. 

About 1000 the Pueblo sent off 
another SITREP to Japan-thi 


time it took only 50 minutes to 
get through— reporting the 
events of the past night, that the 
Pueblo had 68 per cent fuel re- 
maining and that she intended 
to remain in the area. Then she 
gave her position: 39 degrees 
*25’N, 127 degrees 35’E, 15.8 
miles off Ung Do. The current 
was drifting south, parallel to 
the coast. Just before 1200 Mur- 
|phy gave the ship’s position to 
Bucher, then joined the officers 
in the wardroom for lunch. 
(Schumacher was in his cabin 
working up reports 

LUNCH WAS TURKEY 
At 11:45 Law replaced Lacy 
as officer of the deck. Lacy 
made a quick tour of the ship 
and then headed for lunch: tur- 
key, peas and mashed potatoes. 
Supper was going to be chop 
suey. 

Law saw it first. 

About seven miles away a 
I ship— either a subchaser or a 
torpedo boat— was standing out 
[from Wonsan and headed their 
way. Fast. Law called Bucher. 
The captain told him to call 
back if the ship got within five 
[miles and to recheck their posi- 
tion by radar. A quick sweep of 
the set showed Murphy’s fix 
was exact. The ship kept com- 
ing. 

Bucher went tonside and put 
the. ship’s “big eyes”— 22-inch 
binoculars— on the vessel. Schu- 
macher joined him. They looked 
'in an identification book and de- 
cided she was an SO-1, a 147- 
foot subchaser with 57-mm 
| guns. 

(Continued Saturday) 


